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PREFACE, 


In  writing  this  little  book , I have  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  principles  and  in- 
fluences that  are  producing  the  present 
scarcity  of  respectable  domestic  servants. 

I have  cited  a fav  legal  cases  with  the 
object  of  proving  how  completely  domestic 
servants  arc  at  the  mercy  of  bad-principled 
employers , and  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
making  such  refoVms  in  the  law  as  will  in 
future  render  similar  cases  of  oppression 
impossible. 

Being  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  making  some  attempt  to  mitigate  an 
evil  under  which , more  or  less,  every  house- 
holder in  England  is  suffering,  I have 
suggested  the  formation  of  a new  Society. 
In  framing  these  proposals,  I have  been 
guided  by  a practical  acquaintance  with 
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the  ideas  of  the  people  as  touching  domestic 
service.  The  proposed  scheme  does , / be- 
lieve, contain  nearly  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done  to  make  the  office  of  servant 
more  desirable,  respected,  and  respectable. 

I have  also  endeavoured  to  show  employers 
how  they  may,  by  a combination  amongst 
themselves,  do  something  towards  giving 
domestic  servitude  a better  tone — something 
towards  making  it  more  popular  with  the 
people,  and  thereby  produce  a better  supply 
of  good  and  respectable  servants. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I feel 
convinced  that  if  employers  will  only  try 
the  suggested  experiment,  they  will  soon  find 
that  they  have  added  a good  deal  to  their 
own  convenience,  as  well  as  bestowed  a 
benefit  on  the  people  by  drawing  off  sonic 
of  the  surplus  labour  from  the  over- 
crowded female  manufacturing  markets. 

I earnestly  hope  that  my  endeavours 
will  lead  employers  to  see  the  necessity  of 
making  such  reforms  as  will  induce  a 
greater  number  of  the  more  respectable  of 
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the  working  classes  to  embrace  the  solid 
advantages  of  domestic  service. 

“ A Short  Outline  of  the  Law  ” is  given 
in  order  that  both,  employer  and  employed 
may  understand  their  respective  positions 
as  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  and 
judicial  decisions , and  thus  remove  some 
of  the  misapprehensions  which  are  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  disputes. 
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THE 


SCARCITY  OF  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS, 


♦ 

(FfC'fpthig  those  who  have  studied  the 
question,  but  few  people  cau  form  any 
idea  of  the  great  social  interests  affected 
both  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  pre- 
sent increasing  scarcity  of  respectable 
domestic  servants.  It  has  been  said 
upon  good  authority  that  domestic  ser- 
vants form  the  largest  class  of  Iler 
Majesty’s  subjects  ; and  when  to  these  are 
added  employers — who  are,  of  course, 
chiefly  interested  in  the  scarcity — we 
at  once  see  that  we  have  a subject 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our 
most  accomplished  social  economists. 
London  alone  contains  altogether  up- 
wards of  255,000  domestics,  or  about  one 
in  seven  of  the  female  population,  mak- 
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ing,  with  their  employers,  nearly  half  a 
million  persons  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  conditions  of  domestic  service. 

We  often  strive  after  some  political 
object  as  though  our  life-blood  depended 
upon  its  possession,  but  when  obtained, 
and  all  is  done,  perhaps  ninety  people 
out  of  every  hundred  would  have  been 
just  as  happy  if  the  matter  had  never 
been  heard  of.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
passing  of  the  last  Reform  Bill.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  right  to  a vote, 
policemen’s  heads  were  broken,  park 
railings  knocked  down,  and  thousands  of 
pounds  worth  of  damage  done  to  public 
property  in  other  respects ; but,  now  the 
right  to  a vote  has  been  accorded,  not 
more  than  twenty  in  a hundred  of  the 
new  constituents  would  ever  take  the 
trouble  to  use  their  vote  if  they  were 
not  hunted  up  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
political  associations. 

But  when  we  turn  to  questions  of  a 
social  nature,  we  frequently  display  an 
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indifference  that  is  neither  creditable  nor 
wise.  Why  this  should  be  sd  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand,  unless  it  is  that 
social  matters  more  directly  concern 
women  than  men.  The  present  scarcity 
of  domestic  servants  affords  a good  illus- 
tration of  this.  It  has  been  plain  for 
some  time  that  the  whole  system  of 
domestic  service  is  drifting,  step  by  step, 
into  a hopeless  state  of  confusion,  and 
yet  no  public  meetings  are  held,  or  even  a 
private  association  formed ; in  fact,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  solve  a question  upon 
which  depends  the  prosperity  of  a great 
number  of  the  working  classes,  as  well 
as  the  domestic  happiness  of  thousands  of 
families. 

Hitherto  the  scarcity  has  been  chiefly 
felt  by  the  middle- class  gentry  and  down- 
wards. As  the  upper  part  of  society  can 
afford  to  engage  a better-paid  and  higher 
class  of  servant,  the  supply)  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  is  rather  mord  steady  ; 
but  this  will  not  last  for  ever.  Iildeed, 
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if  the  present  system  continues,  they  will, 
ere  long,  find  it  just  as  difficult  to  get 
servants  as  the  classes  immediately  below 
them.  When  that  time  comes,  what  ser- 
vants there  are  will,  as  a matter  of  course, 
demand  exceedingly  high  wages,  and 
most  extravagant  concessions  in  other 
respects.  It  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a deficient  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce  a 
scarcity  of  the  manufactured  article.  If 
the  scarcity  continues  to  increase  at  the 
present  rate,  in  less  than  ten  years  hence 
a good  general  servant  will  command  at 
least  thirty  pounds  a year  wages,  and 
will  not  be  easy  to  get  at  that  price. 
We  may  be  quite  sure,  notwithstanding 
lady  helps  and  schools  of  cookery — both 
very  good  things  in  their  way — that 
the  great  majority  of  ladies  will  not 
descend  to  the  scrubbing-brush  or  cullen- 
der, if  money  or  anything  else  will  keep 
them  from  it.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  should ; it  is  not  their 
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Vocation.  No  surer  proof  of  this  can  be 
given  than  that  afforded  by  the  School  of 
Cookery  at  South  Kensington.  At  the 
formation  of  the  School,  the  greater  part 
of  the  students  were  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion,  but  now  the  supply  of  pupils 
from  the  higher  ranks  of  society  has 
nearly  altogether  ceased. 


B 
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CIjc  tlitficultn  in  (Setting 
Sextants. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  iu 
getting  domestic  servants,  perhaps  I may 
mention  that  two  ordinary  housemaids’ 
advertisements  were  recently  inserted, 
one  in  the  Times , and  the  other  in  the 
Standard , and  in  answer  thereto  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  letters 
were  received.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
same  advertisements  would  not  have  pro- 
duced a score.  Ox*,  in  other  words,  one 
hundx*ed  situations  wei'e  offei’ed  whei’e 
but  two  could  be  accepted.  On  the 
other  hand,  a lady  in  South  Kensington 
was  lately  in  want  of  a parlour-maid;  she 
answered  thirty  advertisements,  from 
which  she  received  only  one  application. 
In  the  provinces  the  difficulty  is  felt  as 
much,  or  more  than  in  London.  A batch 
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of  local  newspapers  indiscriminately  col- 
lected from  Hertfordshire,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Lanca- 
shire, showed  that  ninety  per  cent,  more 
employers  were  advertising  for  servants 
than  servants  advertising  for  places. 
But  little  foresight  is  required  to  see 
that  unless  a remedy  is  found  for  this 
state  of  things,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences will  be  that  servants  will  dictate 
what  terms  they  please,  and  employers 
will  be  obliged  to  accept  them  or  become 
their  own  servants. 
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THE  POPULAR  VIEW  OF  DOMESTIC 
SERVICE. 


Experience  teaches  us  every  day  that  if 
we  wish  to  find  a remedy  for  a difficulty 
or  a disease,  we  must  first  lay  bare  the 
cause.  Bearing1  this  iu  mind,  I have 
endeavoured  to  discover  how  and  from 
what  point  of  view  the  respectable  work- 
ing classes  regard  domestic  service,  be- 
cause reason  tells  us  that  it  is  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people  that  really  good  and 
useful  servants  must  be  drawn.  In  order 
,to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  I have 
taken  some  trouble  to  question  milliners, 
•dressmakers,  factory  girls,  and  others 
likely  to  make  good  servants,  as  to  their 
reasons  for  preferring  the  factory  or 
workshop  to  comparatively  better-paid 
domestic  service.  These  investigations 
have  shown  most  conclusively  that  do- 
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mestic  service  is  very  unpopular  among 
the  working  classes — chiefly  because  it  is 
supposed  to  involve  an  almost  total  loss 
of  personal  liberty,  and  because  the  office 
of  servant  has  come  to  be  stupidly  re- 
garded as  low  and  degrading. 

A likely-looking  factory  girl  was  asked 
why  she  did  not  try  to  improve  her  posi- 
tion by  taking  a situation  as  kitchen- 
maid  or  nurse.  “ Because/’  replied  the 
earner  of  tenpence  a day,  “ because  I’m 
above  that  poor  scum  what  mustn’t  wear  a 
feather  or  a ribbon,  or  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  without  asking  somebody’s  leave,  and 
because  I likes  my  liberty.”  Indeed, 
these  poorly  clad,  half-starved  factory 
hands  not  only  look  upon  domestic  ser- 
vice as  a kind  of  bondage,  but  they  affect 
the  supremest  contempt  both  for  ser- 
vants and  their  calling,  and  would  blush 
to  the  roots  of  their  hair  were  it  once 
known  that  a most  distant  relation  had 
so  lowered  herself  as  to  become  a do- 
mestic servant.  An  intelligent  mantle- 
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maker  flatly  asserted  that,  no  matter  how 
well  servants  may  be  paid  or  fed,  or  how 
little  they  may  have  to  do,  they  are 
nothing  better  or  worse  than  slaves.  I 
asked,  “ By  what  process  of  reasoning  do 
you  come  to  that  conclusion ?”  “Be- 
cause/’ replied  the  girl,  “ servants  have 
not  one  moment  in  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours  that  they  can  by  riylit  call  their 
own.  Even  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  on 
a Bank  Holiday  or  Sunday,  they  must 
answer  to  the  call  of  their  employers, 
come  when  it  may — morning,  noon,  or 
night ; and  if  that  doesn’t  mean  bondage, 
I don’t  know  what  does.”  I suggested 
that  servants  could  hardly  be  slaves,  as 
they  could  leave  service  whenever  they 
liked.  “ In  that  case,”  she  said,  “ they 
would  be  servants  no  longer,  and  there- 
fore would  not  come  under  my  meaning. 
I say  so  long  as  they  are  servants.” 

A poor  but  respectable  widow,  with  a 
family  of  three  daughters,  aged  respec- 
tively eleven,  thirteen,  and  fifteen  years, 
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whom  I knew  to  be  very  badly  off — indeed, 
next  to  starvation  point — met  my  sug- 
gestion that  her  position  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  her  daughters  were  sent  into 
service  with  the  reply,  “ I’ll  never  let  my 
daughters  be  hacked  about  just  as  it  suits 
another  person’s  whims  and  fancies.” 

To  an  artificial  flower  maker  I pointed 
out  that  she  would  be  better  paid,  better 
fed,  and  better  lodged  if  she  entered 
domestic  service.  “ Very  likely,”  she 
replied,  as  she  gave  her  highly  de- 
corated head  an  indignant  toss,  “very 
likely ; but  do  you  think  I’d  consent  to 
give  up  my  evenings  and  Sundays,  and  be 
always  at  somebody’s  beck  and  call,  for 
the  sake  of  an  extra  shilling  or  two  a 
week,  and  a little  better  living  ? No,  sir ; 
I would  rather  live  on  bread  and  water 
with  liberty  than  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
without  it.” 

These  people  were  only  echoing  the 
sentiments  of  their  kind — sentiments, 
however,  which  prove  unmistakably  that 
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domestic  service  is  regarded  by  the 
classes  from  which  good  servants  should 
be  drawn  — i.e.,  respectable  working 
people — as  a species  of  bondage;  hence 
the  nickname  “ slavey/’  as  may  be  fre- 
quently heard  applied  by  work-girls  to 
domestic  servants. 

This  desire  for  liberty  has  been  stig- 
matized as  a “ silly  love  of  independence.” 
Perhaps  so.  But  it  should  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  this  self-same  love 
of  independence  lurks  more  or  less  in 
every  human  breast,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  whenever  we  attempt  to 
deal  with  questions  affecting  personal 
liberty.  When  we  find  a great  and, 
on  the  whole,  intelligent  body,  like  the 
working  classes  of  England,  deliberately 
setting  their  faces  against  any  parti- 
cular calling,  as  they  are  now  doing 
against  domestic  service,  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  the  system  upon  which  that 
calling  is  based. 
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PECUNIARY 

AND  OTHER  ADVANTAGES  OF 
DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 


The  pecuniary  advantages  of  domestic 
service  are  a long  way  in  advance  of 
those  received  by  the  majority  of  either 
shop  assistants  or  work-girls.  Now, 
but  few  of  even  under-servants  get  less 
than  fourteen  pounds  a year  wages, 
which  is  nearly  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
a week.  Many  families  place  their  ser- 
vants on  board  wages  all  the  year  round, 
and  as  they  never  give  less  than  ten 
shillings  a week,  frequently  more,  this 
brings  the  sum  received  in  hard  cash 
up  to  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Lodging  may  be  fairly  estimated  as 
worth  about  four  and  sixpence  more, 
bringing  the  whole  up  to  a pound  a 
week.  How  many  dressmakers,  shop 
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assistants,  or  factory  girls,  are  paid 
equal  to  this  ? 

Nor  are  pecuniai’y  advantages  the 
only  good  to  be  derived  from  domestic 
service.  The  duties  of  servants  necesr 
sarily  bring  them  into  personal  contact 
with  their  betters.  They  can,  if  they 
think  fit,  learn  how  good  society  com 
ducts  itself  under  nearly  all  possible 
circumstances,  and  thus  acquire  habits 
and  information  which  may  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  after  life.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  class  of  people 
can  so  readily  detect  the  difference 
between  a true  and  counterfeit  lady  or 
gentleman  as  an  intelligent  domestic 
servant. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  a great  many 
upper  servants  are  given  a good  deal 
more  power  and  authority  than  is  gene- 
rally accorded  to  forewomen  in  shops 
and  kindred  callings ; nevertheless  one 
is  styled  a “ menial,”  and  the  other  a 
(t  young  lady.” 
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And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, the  great  fact  remains,  that 
the  working  classes  will  not  enter  do- 
mestic service,  at  least  whilst  it  is  con- 
stituted on  its  present  basis.  This 
antipathy  is  produced  principally  be- 
cause servants  are  believed  to  be,  and 
in  fact  are  by  law  and  usage,  at  all 
times  absolutely  at  the  will  of  their 
employers. 

It  will  be  presently  shown  that 
this  premiss  is  not  a fallacy,  but  a 
fact,  and  therefore  is  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and,  as  such,  will  be  no 
longer  endured.  Plainly,  the  days  of 
perpetual  and  undefined  service  are 
rapidly  passing  away.  Simply  giving 
higher  wages  will  not  diminish  the 
scarcity  for  any  length  of  time ; reform 
must  come  from  other  directions.  Eich 
employers  may  fancy  that  they  will 
always  be  able  to  tide  over  the  difficulty 
by  giving  more  money ; but  in  this 
they  are  mistaken.  Money  alone  will 
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no  more  induce  respectable  women  to 
enter  domestic  service,  than  it  will 
induce  the  better  class  of  mechanics  and 
clerks  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Army 
as  private  soldiers^ 
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THE  POSITION  OF  SERVANTS 
AS  SHOWM  BY  €EKYAOT  BB<£AB 
DECISIONS. 


The  following  legal  decisions  forcibly 
illustrate  the  real  position  of  domestic 
servants,  and,  moreover,  prove  that  the 
working  classes  have  some  good  grounds 
for  regarding  domestic  service  as  a kind 
of  bondage : — 

In  the  case,  Turner  v.  Mason,  14  M. 
and  W.  112,  a servant  asked  her  em- 
ployer’s permission  to  visit  her  mother 
during  the  night,  her  mother  being 
dangerously  ill.  The  request  was  refused  ; 
the  servant,  however,  went,  and  it  was 
held  that  she  was  justifiably  dismissed, 
she  having  committed  an  act  of  wilful 
disobedience. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  law  declaring 
that  a domestic  servant  shall  not  visit 
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even  a dying  parent  without  the  permis-1 
sion  of  her  employer,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  night,  after  the  time  for  all  daily 
labour  has  passed. 

In  a more  recent  case,  a servant  sum- 
moned  her  employer  for  a month’s  wages. 
The  employer  pleaded,  that  as  the  servant 
left  without  giving  a month’s  notice,  she 
was  not  entitled  to  the  sum  claimed. 
It  came  out  in  evidence  that  the  em* 
ployer,  a widower,  gave  the  servant 
certain  improper  orders  respecting  her 
sleeping  arrangements,  to  which  she  de- 
clined to  accede,  and,  rather  than  do  so, 
at  once  left  the  place.  The  magistrates 
ordered  the  money  to  be  paid,  as  they 
considered  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  servant  was  justified  in  doing  as  she 
did.  So  far*  so  good ; but  the  employer 
afterwards  refused  to  give  the  servant  a 
character,  simply  because  she  compelled 
him  to  pay  money  that  was  justly  due 
to  her.  There  is  no  power  to  compel 
employers  to  give  characters ; therefore 
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tlie  servant  lost  lier  stock-in-trade,  her 
character,  virtually  because  she  refused 
to  sanction  a disgraceful  outrage  on 
feminine  decency. 

In  a case  recently  tried  at  the  Lyming- 
ton  County  Court,  a servant  sought  to  re- 
cover two  pounds  eighteen  shillings  and 
sixpence,  wages  due  to  her  at  the  time  of 
leaving.  The  employer  refused  to  pay 
the  money  on  the  ground  that  the  servant 
had  disobeyed  his  orders,  inasmuch  as 
she  did  not  return  from  church  until  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  allotted  time. 
The  case  was  given  against  the  plaintiff, 
as  the  Judge  said  that  a servant  being 
absent  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  without 
permission,  justified  summary  dismissal ; 
therefore  the  servant  lost  place,  charac- 
ter, and  two  pounds  eighteen  shdlings 
and  sixpence,  for  having  committed  the 
heinous  offence  of  being  gone  fifteen 
minutes  longer  to  church  than  her  em- 
ployer thought  she  ought  to  have  been. 

Again,  not  long  ago,  at  nine  o’clock  on 
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a summer’s  evening,  a young  man  called 
at  a lonely  house  in  Sussex  to  see  one  of 
the  servants.  Followers  not  being  allowed, 
the  servant  went  out  to  speak  to  him ; 
her  master  saw  her,  and  ordered  her  to 
come  in  ; she  declined  to  do  so,  at  least 
for  a few  minutes  ; whereupon  he  there 
and  then  locked  her  out  for  the  night,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  middle  of  a wood.  The 
girl  was  never  seen  alive  again,  but  was 
found  drowned,  three  days  after,  in  a 
neighbouring  moat.  It  is  to  be  observed 
in  this  case  that  neither  the  coroner  nor 
magistrates  before  whom  inquiries  were 
subsequently  held,  had  a word  of  censure 
for  this  inhuman  master,  presumedly  be- 
cause he  was  within  the  letter  of  the  law 
in  locking  the  servant  out  for  wilful 
disobedience. 

From  the  spirit  of  these  decisions,  an 
impartial  mind  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  domestic  service,  as  at 
present  established,  places  domestics  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  their  masters. 
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Assuredly  the  great  majority  of  employers 
would  condemn  these  acts  of  oppression, 
but  they  none  the  less  afford  the  working 
classes  a good  excuse  for  regarding  do- 
mestic service  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
The  reports  of  such  cases  are  not  likely 
to  create  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  any 
great  affection  for  domestic  servitude. 
Unfortunately,  the  people  have  but  few 
opportunities  for  learning  the  real  habits 
and  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
therefore  found  their  ideas  of  domestic 
service  chiefly  upon  the  reports  of  such 
cases  as  those  enumerated.  Isolated  acts 
of  injustice  will  no  doubt  occur  under  the 
best  of  systems ; but  before  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  diminish  the  scarcity, 
something  must  be  done  to  prevent  such 
cases  receiving,  as  they  do  now,  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  law.  Broadly 
speaking,  any  law  that  awards  such  harsh 
punishments  for  such  trifling  offences  is 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  work  the  disso- 
lution of  the  system  to  which  it  applies. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  many  domestics  of 
the  present  day  do  get  a great  deal  of 
liberty  allowed  them,  but  then  it  is  well 
known  that  these  privileges  are  enjoyed 
upon  sufferance  only,  and  therefore  can 
be  capriciously  withdrawn  at  any  mo- 
ment without  any  excuse  whatever.  The 
fact  of  these  favours  being  sometimes 
granted,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
principles  upon  which  domestic  servitude 
is  founded.  The  working  classes  are 
getting,  day  by  day,  more  and  more 
sensitive  as  to  their  rights  of  recreation, 
and  will  therefore  no  longer  receive  per- 
sonal liberty  entirely  upon  sufferance. 
A soldier  is  none  the  less  subject  to  the 
Mutiny  Act  because  he  is  allowed  a cer- 
tain number  of  hours  off  duty.  In- 
deed, the  considerations  that  keep  re- 
spectable men  out  of  the  Army  are 
much  the  same  as  those  that  keep  re- 
spectable women  out  of  domestic  ser- 
vice. Before  the  people  can  be  made  to 
regard  domestic  service  with  a favourable 
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eye,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  servants 
will  have  to  be  as  sharply  defined  as  any 
trades*  union  law. 
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DOMESTIC  SERVICE  IN  CANADA. 

A recent  number  of  The  Queen,  the 
Lady’s  Newspaper,  has  the  following 
letter,  in  which  some  interesting  details 
are  given  as  to  the  way  servants  are 
managed  in  Canada.  The  system,  as 
explained  in  this  letter,  indicates  that 
the  Canadians  govern  their  domestics 
with  consideration,  and  upon  a basis 
more  in  accordange  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live  than  is  the  case 
in  England,  and,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, are  better  served  at  a more 
moderate  cost : — 

11 1 have  read  with  much  interest  many 
of  the  letters  published  in  The  Queen,  and 
particularly  one  signed  c H.  P.  M./  on  the 
Subject  of  domestic  servants,  their  scarcity 
in  the  present  day,  and  the  best  means  to 
induce  a larger  number  of  respectable 
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girls  to  become  servants,  instead  of  lead- 
ing a life  less  protected,  and  one  probably 
open  to  temptations,  as  dressmakers, 
shopwomen,  factory  girls,  etc.  I bave 
for  some  years  lived  in  Canada,  and  I 
think  that  if  many  of  the  concessions 
allowed  here  became  customary  at  home, 
it  would  be  greatly  for  the  happiness  of 
the  employed,  and  also  would  ultimately 
prove  beneficial  to  the  employers.  In 
this  place  servants  do  not  consider  that 
on  entering  service  they  are  bound  to 
give  all  their  time  to  their  employer ; when 
engaged  they  stipulate  to  undertake  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  the  wages  for 
which  are  about  the  same  everywhere ; 
they  expect  when  that  work  is  done  that 
they  shall  not  be  required  to  do  more, 
and  if  anything  extra  is  wanted,  a special 
agreement  has  to  be  made.  Every  servant 
expects  part  of  one  afternoon  in  the 
week  entirely  to  herself,  and,  if  she  can  be 
spared,  some  portion  of  Sunday  in  turn 
with  her  fellow-servants ; also  that  no 
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restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  her  dress 
when  off  duty.  The  f afternoon  out 3 — a 
form  which  I have  always  willingly  con- 
ceded, and  which  seems  to  prove  the 
greatest  possible  refreshment  to  them — • 
need  involve  no  confusion  in  the  house- 
hold ; as,  naturally,  each  servant  in  turn 
will  oblige  another,  and  so  arrange  her 
own  work  as  to  be  free  to  do  any  work  for 
the  other  which  must  necessarily  be  done 
during  her  absence.  In  Canada  the  work 
of  the  house  is  as  efficiently  done  as  at 
home,  with  fewer  servants ; this  alone  is  a 
great  consideration,  mainly  due,  I think, 
to  the  clear  and  definite  rules  which  pre- 
vail in  every  household,  and  to  the  fact 
that  servants  are  engaged  here  more  as 
ordinary  workpeople,  to  perform  certain 
specified  duties,  and  not  as  servants,  simply 
to  do  without  question  whatever  they  are 
told.  I have  met  with  the  greatest  civi- 
lity and  good  behaviour  from  those  whom 
I have  employed,  and  I think  it  is  much 
better  to  treat  servants  as  human  beings 
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with  rights,  and  engaged  simply  to  per- 
form certain  duties,  than  to  expect  from 
them  the  servility  and  deference  required 
on  all  possible  occasions  from  the  servants 
in  England.  I have  never  found  that  in 
any  way  it  lessened  them  respect  for  me, 
or  that  they  thought  less  of  me,  because 
I did  not  require  the  rising,  bowing,  and 
scraping,  and  the  appellation  of  ‘ master  ’ 
and  f mistress  ’ so  familiar  at  home  ; and 
I infinitely  prefer  the  respectful  civility  of 
the  servants  here  to  the  servile  civility  of 
those  at  home.  I think  we  must  all 
observe  that  the  time  for  these  things  is 
fast  passing  away ; and  it  becomes  us,  as 
Christian  heads  of  households,  to  yield 
so  far  to  the  popular  opinion  that  we 
may  draw  girls  into  our  homes  and 
families,  there  to  keep  them  safe  and 
happy,  and  fit  them  eventually  for  homes 
of  their  own,  rather  than,  by  rendering 
service  so  irksome  to  them,  to  drive  so 
many  away  to  far  less  suitable  ways  of 
earning  their  livelihood.” 
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ttc  Effects  o{  itfemab 

PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS. 


As  the  position  of  a domestic  servant 
is  really  one  of  great  trust  and  con- 
fidence, something  more  than  a cursory 
examination  of  the  question  is  required 
to  understand  why  the  calling  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  low.  Many  causes  have 
helped  to  produce  this  unfavourable  im- 
pression, but  none  more  so  than  the 
action  of  certain  charitable  societies. 
There  are  in  and  about  London,  societies 
called  Female  Preventive  and  Reform- 
atory Institutions,  the  inmates  of  which 
are  recruited  mostly  from  a certain  class 
of  women.  Being  anxious  to  learn  how 
these  women  were  disposed  of,  I procured 
an  annual  report  of  one  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  in  turning  over  the  leaves 
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almost  tlie  first  thing  that  met  my  eye 
was,  “ Disposed  of  to  service,  412.”  Now, 
what  does  this  mean  ? Why,  it  means 
that  in  one  year  over  400  women,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  streets,  have  been  put 
through  what  is  called  a reformatory 
course,  and  then  pitched  into  domestic 
service.  Sensible  parents  of  respect- 
able children  would  hardly  like  to  know 
that  one  of  their  daughters  was  com- 
pelled to  live,  and  perchance  sleep,  with 
one  of  these  reformed  characters.  It 
is,  indeed,  a praiseworthy  object  to  try 
and  induce  the  criminal  classes  to  lead  a 
new  life,  but  in  disposing  of  the  guilty, 
some  consideration  should  be  shown  for 
the  innocent. 

The  factory  or  workshop  is  a more 
suitable  place  for  penitent  wrong-doers. 
There  they  would  only  have  to  perform 
certain  duties  in  business  hours,  and  then 
disperse.  No  one  could  reasonably  object 
to  work  with  such  people,  but  a respect- 
able servant,  or  any  one  else,  might 
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justly  consider  themselves  aggrieved  if 
they  were  obliged  to  live  with  them 
altogether.  That  is  quite  another  matter. 
If  400  or  500  of  these  reformed  women 
are  to  be  annually  turned  into  domestic 
service,  we  cannot  expect  to  liaise  the  tone 
and  quality  of  our  domestics,  or,  indeed, 
expect  respectable  girls  to  enter  service, 
if  they  are  to  run  the  risk  of  being  com- 
pelled to  associate  with  people  of  this 
kind.  In  going  to  the  reformatory,  work- 
house,  and  the  streets  for  so  many  of  our 
servants,  we  have  for  years  been  doing 
our  best  to  ruin  the  whole  system  of 
service,  and  in  this  we  have  well-nigh 
succeeded.  Why  not  aim  at  a higher 
stratum  of  the  population  ? The  majority 
of  modern  servants  are  taken  from  a 
stratum  of  the  community  too  low  down 
to  become,  in  most  cases,  trustworthy  and 
respectable.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions ; but 'is  it,  on  the  whole,  reason- 
able to  expect  really  good  servants  from 
such  institutions?  As  there  is  a super- 
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abundance  of  female  labour,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  servants 
if  the  popular  mind  were  once  led  to 
believe  that  domestic  service  was  both 
free  and  respectable. 
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MODERN  EDUCATION  AND  ITS 
INFLUENCES. 

“ A Handful  of  Common  Sense  is  worth  a Bushel 
o f Learning . ’ ’ — Spanish  Proverb . 


The  Education  Act  is,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  exercising  a detrimental  in- 
fluence upon  the  supply  of  domestic 
servants ; but  the  full  effect  from  this 
cause  will  not  be  felt  for  a year  or  two 
to  come.  Undoubtedly,  education  is  a 
good  thing,  but  even  that  may  be  abused 
and  made  to  produce  harm  instead  of 
good.  A system  of  education  that  merely 
gives  girls  the  power  to  read  vicious 
novels,  in  which  domestics  are  nearly 
always  depicted  as  something  low,  vile, 
and  despicable,  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  contempt  which  the  working  classes 
have  for  domestic  service.  Education  is 
no  doubt  intended  to  make  its  recipients 
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happier  and  more  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety ; but  whether  it  does  so  or  not,  de- 
pends a good  deal  upon  our  being  edu- 
cated according  to  that  station  of  life  in 
which  we  shall  probably  be  called  upon 
to  act.  “ Bring  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,”  is  equally  applicable  to  edu- 
cation as  to  other  affairs.  Teach  the 
daughter  of  a mechanic  or  labourer 
English  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic,  the 
elements  of  cooking  and  household  eco- 
nomy, and  she  will  be  far  more  happy  than 
if  she  had  neglected  the  domestic  part  of 
her  education  for  a more  ornamental  one. 
If,  as  she  advances  in  life,  she  should 
show  any  special  talent  for  any  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  her  sound 
knowledge  of  English  would  show  her 
the  way  to  pursue  her  favourite  subject 
with  success ; but  teach  her  the  use  of 
the  globes,  French,  drawing,  music,  and 
dancing,  as  it  now  seems  the  fashion  to 
do,  and  it  is  against  the  dictates  of  our 
common  sense  to  suppose  that  she  will 
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ever  enter  domestic  service,  at  least 
while  it  is  constituted  upon  its  present 
basis.  She  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
select  what  she  would  consider  to  be  a 
more  genteel  calling,  such  as  governess, 
dressmaking,  or  even  the  factory — in  fact, 
anything  rather  than  become  a domestic 
Servant.  The  aim  of  education  should  be 
to  make  the  people  happy  and  useful  in 
whatever  station  they  may  be  placed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  them  how  to 
make  good  use  of  any  advantages  they 
possess,  in  order  that  they  may,  if  they 
legitimately  can,  raise  themselves  in  the 
social  scale.  After  all,  we  can  but  be 
happy,  wherever  we  may  be  placed.  If 
the  monairch  on  the  throne  and  the 
peasant  in  the  cottage  are  each  happy  in 
their  respective  stations,  they  both  equally 
enjoy  the  sum  and  substance  of  human 
existence.  How  often  do  we  find  men 
possessed  of  the  most  brilliant  talents  un- 
able to  make  any  practical  use  of  them, — 
men  who  have  in  their  day  taken  the 
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highest  university  honours,  hut  now  are 
eking  out  a miserable  pittance  gained  by 
contributions  to  the  contemporary  press  ! 
The  education  of  such  a man  befits  him 
for  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  finds  himself  existing 
nearly  in  the  lowest.  This  reads  like  a 
satire  on  education,  but  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort ; it  only  shows  the  folly  of  a 
man  studying  classics  and  mathematics, 
when,  according  to  his  future  prospects, 
he  ought  to  be  studying  commerce.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  daughters  of 
working  men : educate'  them  as  ladies, 
when  surrounding’  circumstances  point 
them  out  as  servants,'  and  they  w-ill  only 
too  probably  end  a miserable  existence 
that  has  been  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

There  are  at  the  present  moment 
hundreds  of  poverty-stricken  girls  who 
can  mutter  German  and  French,  and 
mis -play  the  piano,  but  who  for  the  life 
and  soul  of  them  could  not  stop  a hole  in 
their  stockings  or  cook  a potato ; girls 
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who,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  per- 
sist in  regarding  themselves  as  “ young 
ladies,”  and  therefore  are  far  above 
domestic  service.  This  contempt  for  ser- 
vitude is  not  so  much  due  to  the  girls 
themselves  as  to  their  shoi't-sighted 
parents,  who  attempt  to  artificially  force 
them  beyond  that  station  of  life  in  which 
Providence  has  destined  them  to  act. 

The  members  of  the  School  Board 
might  with  advantage  arrange  their  edu- 
cational schemes  not  only  in  a manner 
more  suited  to  the  different  capacities  of 
their  pupils,  but  more  in  accordance  with 
their  individual  prospects.  Now  the 
great  object  seems  to  be  to  cram  the 
working  classes  with  what  is  called  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  without 
any  regard  to  the  fact  of  that  education 
being  useful  or  otherwise  in  after  life. 
Nature  is  no  respecter  of  persons  as 
regards  the  bestowal  of  mental  gifts. 
Great  intellects  have  been  found  as  fre- 
quently in  the  cottage  as  in  the  mansion ; 
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but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
suppose  every  poor  boy  we  meet  to  be 
an  embryo  Isaac  Newton  or  George 
Stephenson.  Of  course,  culture  will  im- 
prove any  class  of  mind,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  real  genius  can  be  kept  long 
in  the  background  wherever  it  may  be 
placed;  at  least,  we  need  not  go  far  to 
prove  that  some  of  our  greatest  men 
have  sprung,  almost  unaided,  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  If,  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  a plain  education,  a poor  pupil 
should  show  any  signs  of  special  talents, 
by  all  means  give  him  any  assistance  he 
may  require ; but  as  he  will  probably  have 
to  depend  on  himself  for  sustena/nce, 
impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing well  after  his  pecuniary  prospects, 
otherwise  he  may  become  that  most 
melancholy  of  all  sights,  an  educated 
mendicant. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  many 
pupils  if  there  were  attached  to  all 
schools  a department  managed  entirely 
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upon  practical,  common  sense  principles, 
— a department  in  which  the  students 
would  be  taught  not  only  the  necessity  of 
manual  labour,  but  that  there  is  diguity 
in  the  most  menial  office  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  some  one’s  well-being  and  happi- 
ness. School  children  should  be  made 
to  cleai’ly  understand  why  the  dustman 
does  more  for  mankind  than  the  most 
accomplished  designer  of  jewellery,  al- 
though he  is  useful  in  his  way.  Let 
the  School  Board  well  ground  these  and 
similar  sentiments  into  the  rising  gene- 
rations, and  we  shall,  by-and-by,  find 
fewer  respectable  girls  turning  away 
from  domestic  service  because  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  “ low  and  degradingly 
menial.” 
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THE  REMEDY. 


“ Be  hold  enough  to  experiment.'' 


In  attempting  to  devise  a remedy  for 
tlie  domestic  servant  difficulty,  two  things 
must  be  kept  in  view, — first,  the  just 
claims  of  employers;  and,  secondly,  the 
causes  that  are  producing  the  scarcity. 
If  employers  stipulate  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  certain  specified  duties,  they 
have  a right  to  expect  those  duties  per- 
formed to  their  satisfaction.  Any  one, 
however,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  will  soon  find  that 
the  working  classes  do  not  object  so 
much  to  the  actual  duties  of  servants  as 
to  the  indefinite  and  undefined  limits  of 
those  duties.  They  object  more  to  the 
unnatural  and  often  quite  unnecessary 
restrictions  placed  on  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  life;  restrictions  that  some 
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employers  do  not  confine  altogether  to 
pleasures  and  amusements,  but  even  go 
so  far  as  attempting  to  restrict  the  reli- 
gious convictions  of  tlieir  servants  to 
some  particular  sect — a species  of  inter- 
ference that,  except  in  the  case  of  very 
young  people,  no  living  soul  has  a right 
to  forcibly  impose  on  another. 

The  following  advertisement,  taken 
from  a daily  paper,  is  a good  specimen  of 
the  various,  and  number  of,  duties  some- 
times required  of  a servant : — 

ANTED  a ' PERSON  to  assist  in  a family ; a 


good  needlewoman  indispensable ; to  make  her- 
self generally  useful ; also  teach  three  young  children, 
and  take  entire  charge  of  wardrobe  ; music  required. 
Address — 


The  lucky  individual  who  happened  to 
get  this  situation  must,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  be  pretty  well  informed  on  general 
household  matters.  First,  she  must  be 
“ a good  needlewoman ; ” in  that  capacity 
she  would  be  expected  to  do  all  the 
general  repairs  for  family  and  household ; 
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next,  she  would  be  expected  “to  make 
herself  generally  useful” — that  is,  to  scrub 
floors,  wash  dishes,  or  anything  else  if 
required ; next,  “ teach  three  young 
children;”  hero  she  would  be  expected 
to  do  the  duties  of  a governess ; next, 
take  the  entire  charge  of  three  children’s 
wardrobe — that  is  to  say,  make  all  their 
clothing ; and  lastly,  when  her  daily 
duties  were  done — that  is,  if  they  ever 
were  done — she  would  be  expected  to 
amuse  the  children  with  a little  music. 
However,  as  the  class  of  music  required 
was  not  specified,  no  doubt  some  such 
simple  melody  as  Tom  Hood’s  “ Song  of 
the  Shirt,”  or  “Work,  boys,  work,  and 
be  contented,”  would  not  be  considered 
out  of  place.  If  this  lady  got  a servant 
to  suit  her,  all  that  can  be  said  about  it 
is  that  she  did  not  deserve  it. 

Much  correspondence  has  appeared  in 
the  Press  from  time  to  time,  complaining 
of  the  scarcity  of  servants,  and  although 
most  of  the  writers  have  more  or  less 
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clearly  pointed  out  the  difficulty  and  its 
probable  consequences,  yet  none  of  them 
have  gone  so  far  as  suggesting  a remedy. 
Considering  what  may  be  termed  the 
national  importance  of  the  question,  it  is 
not  a little  singular  that  no  serious  at- 
tempt has  been  made  either  to  form  a 
society  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
scarcity,  or  creating  a better  supply. 
This  is  all  the  more  singular  when  it  is 
considefed  that  there  are  in  London 
societies  formed  for  almost  every  purpose 
under  the  sun — some  of  them,  it  must  be 
candidly  admitted,  for  purposes  exceed- 
ingly silly.  The  writer  has  no  preten- 
sions to  infallibility,  but  his  mature 
knowledge  of  the  subject  leads  him  to 
believe  that  a society  formed  upon  a 
basis  as  sketched  below  wrnuld  be  a step 
towards  removing  some  of  the  popular 
aversions  to  domestic  service,  without 
interfering  but  very  little  with  existing 
household  arrangements.  The  formation 
of  such  a society  would  soon  show  that 
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there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  contained 
in  the  maxim,  that  “ a thing  once  begun 
is  half  done.” 
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|.1rq)0sals 

FOR  THE 

FORMATION  OF  A NEW  SOCIETY, 

lame. 

Employers’  Domestic  Attendant 
Association, 

OBJECT. 

With  a view  of  producing  a better  sup- 
ply of  respectable  domestic  servants,  the 
Members  of  this  Association  undertake 
to  grant  the  under-mentioned  privileges 
and  concessions,  and  to  accept  collec- 
tively any  other  alterations  that  may 
from  time  to  time  be  deemed  advis- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

i. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  growing 
dislike  to  the  name  of  servant  among 
respectable  work-girls,  the  Membei’S  of 
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this  Association  will  in  future  style  their 
servants  Domestic  Attendants. 


II. 

That  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on 
dress  when  off  duty ; and  when  on  duty, 
only  that  which  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure respectability. 

hi. 

That  each  attendant  be  allowed  one 
afternoon  or  evening  a week,  and  some 
portion  of  Sunday,  as  a matter  of  right, 
and,  as  a matter  of  favour,  any  other  time 
that  may  bo  convenient  to  the  Member’s 
family  and  household.  The  time  for 
granting  such  favours  to  be  entirely  at 
the  employer’s  discretion. 


IV. 

That  the  Members  of  this  Association 
will  further  undertake  to  give  all  their 
attendants  characters,  either  good  or  bad, 
according  to  their  deserts. 
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Many  right-minded  and  considerate 
employers  will  exclaim  that  they  now 
grant  their  servants  all  and  even  more 
than  these  proposals  contain.  Undoubt- 
edly they  do  ; but  that  is  not  the  point. 
What  is  wanted  is  a system  or  organiza- 
tion which  will  impress  on  the  world  at 
large,  and  the  working  classes  in  parti- 
cular, that  domestics  are  granted  these 
favours  as  a matter  of  course, — a scheme 
that  will  place  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
duties  of  servants  on  something  like  a 
well-defined  and  generally  recognized 
principle.  The  people’s  dislike  for  servi- 
tude will  never  be  removed  so  long  as 
one  employer  grants  the  principles  of 
these  proposals,  while  his  next-door  neigh- 
bour persistently  refuses  them.  As  we 
are  all  more  or  less  prone  to  look  at  the 
darkest  'side  of  a question,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  people  should 
measure  domestic  service  more  by  the 
tyrannical  acts  of  bad  employers  than  by 
the  kind  and  considerate  treatment  of  good 
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ones.  No  doubt  there  are  employers  who 
would  object  to  make  the  favours  con- 
tained in  these  proposals  rights ; but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  admitted  difficulty ; there- 
fore, it  is  not  for  us  to  adopt  only  such 
things  as  will  suit  our  tastes,  but  to  de- 
cide what  is  best  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  A patient  submits  to  the 
surgeon’s  knife  not  because  he  likes  it,, 
but  because  he  knows  that  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  he  can  be  restored  to  a 
sound  state  of  health. 

A detailed  examination  of  the  proposals 
will  show  their  necessity,  aim,  and  object, 
and  how  far  they  are  likely  to  affect  the 
question  at  issue. 

Proposal  I. — This  proposal  advises  the 
adoption  of  the  word  “attendant,”  in  the 
place  of  servant.  This  may  seem  at  first 
glance  a very  odd  suggestion,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a very  important  one.  The 
very  name  of  servant  has  a bad  odour 
with  the  people.  They  associate,  and 
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always  will  associate,  with  that  namo 
everything  that  is  low,  dependent,  and 
ignorant.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  this 
idea  is  altogether  wrong,  but  still  it  ex- 
ists. Whatever  alterations  may  be  made 
in  the  conditions  of  service,  the  name 
will  always  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
the  same  meaning,  and  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  same  state  of  servitude  as 
of  }7ore.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Crawshay  saw 
this  when  she  adopted  the  name  “ lady 
help ; ” one  would  have  thought  that 
“ lady  servant  ” would  have  been  more 
natural.  If  Mrs.  Crawshay  can  induce 
poor  ladies  to  enter  domestic  service  to 
any  extent,  she  will  materially  help  the 
object  of  the  first  proposal  by  giving 
servitude  a better  tone.  If  it  is  gene- 
rally known  that  any  number  of  even 
poor  ladies  have  entei’ed  domestic  service, 
small  tradesmen’s  daughters  and  others 
will  not  be  ashamed  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample ; but  beyond  this,  the  “ lady-help  ” 
scheme  will  make  no  perceptible  differ- 
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ence  to  the  supply  of  servants.  As  it 
is  computed  that  there  are  in  London 
always  30,000  servants  going  through  the 
process  of  passing  from  one  situation  to 
another,  any  addition  that  may  be  made 
by  the  “ lady-help  ” scheme  would  be  like 
a drop  in  the  ocean.  We  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  words,  “ She  is  only  a 
servant — a slavey/1  often  terribly  wound 
the  feelings  of  many  respectable  servants, 
and  make  theul  willing  to  submit  to 
almost  any  sacrifice  rather  than  endure 
such  an  appellation.  And  yet  respectable, 
sensitive  women  are  generally  the  kind  of 
people  that  make  good  servants.  Indeed, 
girls  without  a little  respectable  pride  are 
not,  as  a rule,  worth  their  salt,  whoever 
and  whatever  they  may  be. 

Proposal  Id. — Taken  in  an  abstract 
sense,  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  make 
servitude  unpopular  amongst  women  as 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  dress  of 
servants.  It  requires  but  a very  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  women  to  know 
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that,  wherever  and  however  they  may  be 
placed,  it  is  as  much  a part  of  their 
nature  to  decorate  their  persons  to  the 
best  advantage  as  it  is  for  them  to 
breathe.  This  love  of  dress  may  be  seen 
in  the  baby-child  when  dressing  her 
doll,  and  all  through  the  successive  stages 
of  life  up  to  the  respectable  old  lady 
who  has  seen  her  three-score  years  and 
ten,  but  who,  nevertheless,  shows  some 
concern  about  the  shape  .of  her  next  new 
cap.  This  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
Nature’s  endowments  exists  more  or  less 
in  all  women,  irrespective  of  rank,  creed, 
or  station ; then,  why  should  we  expect 
domestics  to  so  far  invert  the  usual 
order  of  things  as  to  form  an  exception 
to  the  natural  inclinations  of  all  other 
women?  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand 
upon  what  principle  some  employers 
assume  to  themselves  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  disposal  of  the  justly  earned 
wages  of  their^Servants.  In  these  days, 
is  it  fair  or  politic  to  expect  servants  to 
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dress  in  such  a fashion  that  when  they 
appear  in  public  their  calling  is  patent  to 
everybody,  and  are  thus  rendered  a mark 
for  the  insults  of  omnibus  conductors, 
butchers’  boys,  porters,  and  others  ? 
Let  me  ask,  can  we  reasonably  expect 
intelligent  girls  of  the  present  day  to 
submit  to  such  restrictions  as  these  ? 
With  the  evidence  of  the  present  dearth 
before  us,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  will 
not.  Undoubtedly,  employers  ought  to 
be  allowed  some  kind  of  control  over 
the  dress  of  their  servants  when  about 
tneir  household  duties  ; otherwise  some 
would  dress  in  such  a manner  as  would 
bring  ridicule  upon  their  master’s  house  ; 
but  even  this  power  should  be  exercised 
with  moderation  and  reason. 

No  doubt  some  employers  advise  their 
servants  to  curtail  the  expenses  of  dress 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  enabling 
them  to  save  their  money  for  future 
wants;  but  it  is  doubt^^l'hether  the 
generality  of  mistresses  can  be  credited 
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with  any  such  benevolent  intentions. 
The  disputes  about  dress  are  far  more 
likely  to  arise  from  a not  very  creditable 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  that  the 
servant  will  approach  her  in  personal 
attractions. 

Projoosal  III. — In  order  to  practically 
test  the  effect  of  this  proposal,  a lady  in 
want  of  a housemaid  was  advised  to  in- 
sert the  following  advertisement  in  a re- 
cent number  of  The  Times  : — 

A HOUSEMAID  WANTED,  in  a gentleman’s 
family.  Wages  £17,  all  found.  Good  character 
indispensable.  One  afternoon  or  evening  a week 
allowed  for  recreation,  also  some  portion  of  Sunday 
for  Divine  Service.  Apply  on  Thursday  morning, 
between  11  and  12,  at  21,  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

This  advertisement  brought  up  twenty- 
three  applicants,  with  characters  varying 
from  six  months  to  three  years.  A few 
days  after,  this  advertisement  was  inserted 
again,  exactly  the  same  in  every  respect, 
excepting  that  nothing  was  said  about 
evenings  out  or  Sundays  ; but  in  answer 
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thereto  only  one  application  was  received. 
These  facts  are  significant,  and  sliow,  at 
least,  one  of  the  changes  necessary  to 
make  domestic  service  a little  more  at- 
tractive. 

It  may  be  observed  that  employers, 
when  advertising  for  servants,  generally 
speaking,  advertise  the  darkest  side  of 
their  situations  ; such  as,  the  servant  re- 
quired must  be  an  early  riser,  very  active, 
etc.  This  is  a mistake.  Employers  should, 
as  was  done  in  this  instance,  advertise 
the  advantages  of  their  situations — if  they 
have  any — and  settle  the  remainder  at  a 
personal  interview.  All  that  need  be 
intimated  in  an  advertisement  for  a ser- 
vant is,  the  amount  of  wages  given,  about 
the  age  required,  and  in  the  case  of  house- 
maids and  cooks,  whether  or  no  a footman 
or  kitchenmaid  is  kept.  Servants  are 
more  shrewd  in  their  generation ; they 
only  advertise  their  good  qualities, 
leaving  it  to  some  one  else  to  find  out 
their  defects.  This  is  certainly  more  in 
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accordance  with  the  business  habits  of 
the  world. 

Proposal  IV. — Here  provision  is  made 
for  doing  servants  justice  by  giving 
them  ‘‘characters  either  good  or  bad, 
according  to  their  deserts.”  What  can 
be  fairer  than  this  ? Indeed,  this  pro- 
posal is  the  key  to  the  whole  position. 
Unless  it  is,  by  some  means  or  other, 
made  compulsory  on  employers  to  give 
their  servants  just  characters,  no  agree- 
ment that  may  be  made  is,  as  far  as  the 
servant  is  concerned,  virtually  worth  the 
paper  upon  which  it  is  written.  Let  us 
bnagine  a case.  Supposing,  when  a ser- 
vant engages,  she  stipulates  for,  say,  a 
day’s  holiday  once  a month.  As  the  day 
for  taking  the  holiday  approaches,  the 
servant  is  told  that  it  is  not  convenient 
for  her  to  have  it  then,  or,  in  fact,  at  any 
other  time.  The  servant  thinks  she  has 
a right  to  the  privilege  as  per  agreement, 
and  insists  upon  taking  the  holiday  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,  and 
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does  so.  The  next  morning  she  receives 
notice  to  leave.  No  explanation  is  given 
for  this,  but  the  true  cause  is  pretty  well 
known.  By-and-by,  the  servant  applies 
for  a character,  but  is  refused.  “ But 
surely,  ma’am/’  the  servant  may  say,  “you 
will  give  me  a character,  or  tell  me  what 
I have  done  not  to  deserve  one.”  “ I 
shall  not,”  replies  the  employei’,  “either 
give  you  a character  or  tell  you  the 
reason  why.”  So  that  an  employer  lias, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  power  to  absolutely 
ruin  even  the  best  of  servants,  and  the 
servant  has  no  remedy.  It  may  be 
argued  that  this  would  be  an  exceptional 
case,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  In 
London  and  elsewhere  there  are  ill- 
conditioned  employers  who  never  give 
characters  at  all ; but  this  fact  is  kept 
carefully  concealed  at  the  time  of  engage- 
ment, and  does  not  become  known  until 
the  servant  finds  that  the  place  does  not 
suit  her  and  attempts  to  leave,  when  she 
is  told,  “We  never  give  characters.” 
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And  so,  if  she  happens  to  be  friendless, 
she  has  to  stay  and  put  up  with  any- 
thing her  employers  choose  to  impose 
upon  her,  because  she  knows  that  she 
cannot  get  another  place  without  a cha- 
racter. This  discretional  giving  of  cha- 
racters is  a very  serious  matter  when 
invested  in  selfish  and  unprincipled  hands, 
and  has  ere  now  been  the  means  of 
driving  many  a poor  girl  to  ruin. 

We  occasionally  hear  in  the  House  of 
Commons  something  about  the  political 
rights  of  women  : those  members  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  might  with 
advantage  bestow  a little  more  attention 
on  some  of  the  social  wrongs  of  domestic 
servants.  For  instance,  if  they  were  to 
get  a short  Act  passed,  making  it  com- 
pulsory on  employers  to  give  their  do- 
mestics just  characters,  they  would  do 
more  real  good  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
women  than  any  women’s  political  asso- 
ciation has  ever  done  or  is  ever  likely 
to  do. 
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Servants  might,  of  course,  insist  at  the 
time  of  hiring  that  giving  a just  charac- 
ter on  leaving  shall  form  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  service ; and  in  that  case,  em- 
ployers would  be  bound  to  carry  out  the 
agreement,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
character  might  be.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  very  people  who  most 
require  protection — namely,  poor  and 
friendless  country  girls — would  be  about 
the  last  to  think  of  a stipulation  of  that 
kind.  Clearly,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  protect  the  weak  by  making 
such  alterations  in  the  law  as  will  compel 
employers  to  give  true  characters.  No 
one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  unjustly  ruin 
another  with  impunity ; taking  into  con- 
sideration the  cases  cited  elsewhere,  this 
much  cannot  be  said  for  our  present 
system  of  giving  servants  characters. 

In  large  establishments  where  many 
servants  are  kept,  giving  and  receiving 
characters  is  the  source  of  a great  deal  of 
worry  and  inconvenience.  In  these  days  of 
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continual  changes,  the  necessity  for  going 
about  after  servants’  characters  comes 
rather  more  often  than  is  desirable  or 
pleasant.  A system  of  giving  characters 
on  something  like  the  subjoined  form 
would  considerably  mitigate  the  evil,  and, 
if  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards, 
would  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well 
as  personal  characters. 
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FORM  or  SERVANT’S  CHARACTER. 


I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that 

was  in  my 

service  as from  the day 

of  187...  to  the  day  of 

187...  , and  that personal 

character  is,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
as  given  below  : — 


QUESTION. 


ANSWER. 


Trustworthy 

Honest 

Sober  

Respectable  Habits 

Temper 

Cleanly  


REMARKS. 
(If  any.) 


(Signed) 


Date 


187 
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The  answers  to  the  questions  would, 
of  course,  be  qualified  by  the  words 
"doubtful,”  "yes/5  or  "no,”  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  it  is  thought  advis- 
able to  impart  any  other  information, 
it  can  be  done  under  the  head  of  "Re- 
marks such,  for  instance,  as  the  degree 
of  business  merit  possessed  for  the  office 
sought,  or  anything  else  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  but  not  provided  for 
in  the  form. 

The  suggested  Employers’  Association 
would  require  a Hon.  Chairman  and  Com- 
mittee, also  a paid  Secretary  and  a small 
office.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee, under  the  sanction  of  the  mem- 
bers, to  devise  and  arrange  the  rules  for 
the  management  of  the  Society,  which 
should  be  supported  by  the  subscriptions 
of  its  members. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Association  could  add  to  the  convenience 
of  its  members,  but  noue  more  so  than  in 
the  use  of  form  characters.  When  a ser- 
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vant  left  her  situation,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  for  the  employer  to  simply  fill 
in  the  form,  sign  it,  fold  it,  and  then  let 
the  servant  sign  it  on  the  back.  Having 
done  this,  the  employer  would  then  send 
the  form  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, who  would  verify  the  signature 
of  the  employer  with  that  kept  at  the 
office  for  the  purpose,  and  if  found  cor- 
rect, take  a copy  and  retain  the  original. 
The  servant  would  direct  the  new  em- 
ployer to  go  to  the  office  for  the  charac- 
ter, aud  if  found  satisfactory,  the  servant 
should  be  requested  to  repeat  his  or  her 
signature  on  the  back,  and  if  genuine, 
the  matter  would  be  settled.  There 
would  be  no  necessity  for  personal  inter- 
views, as  far  as  the  employers  were  con- 
cerned, nor  could  there  be  any  mistake 
in  the  identity  of  the  parties;  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  see  that  no  forgery  had 
been  committed.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  a fraud  could  go  unde- 
tected if  these  very  simple  arrangements 
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were  properly  carried  out.  In  the  case 
of  non-members  using  the  forms,  the  new 
employer  or  his  agent  should  go  to  the 
residence  of  the  late  employer,  who 
would  direct  the  character  to  be  de- 
livered under  cover. 

Besides  this,  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation might  be  used  for  many  other 
purposes.  For  instance,  it  might  be 
used  as  a Registry  Office  for  the  mem- 
bers, who  should  not  only  apply  there  for 
servants  themselves,  but  should  also  re- 
port the  name  and  address  of  any  servant 
leaving,  if  he  or  she  should  happen  to  be 
a good  one,  so  that  any  other  member 
requiring  a servant  could,  if  they  thought 
proper,  offer  the  situation. 

But  if  the  Association  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  founded  were 
made  generally  known,  there  would  be 
hardly  any  necessity  for  a Registry 
Office,  as  any  employers  requiring  a ser- 
vant need  only  intimate  through  an 
advertisement  that  they  were  members 
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of  the  Employers’  Domestic  Attendant 
Association,  and  they  would  certainly 
get  the  first  pick  of  all  servants  requiring 
situations. 

It  would  be  much  more  to  the  point  to 
try  and  find  a practical  remedy  for  the 
scarcity  than  to  abuse  and  vilify  servants, 
as  some  are  fond  of  doing.  Abuse  will 
do  no  good ; indeed,  it  is  far  more  likely 
to  do  a great  deal  of  harm.  The  social 
status  of  domestics  has  very  much  dete- 
riorated during  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
even  now  they  can  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  any  other  class  of  work-people, 
considering  their  numbers  and  the  oppor- 
tunities they  have  for  going  wrong  if 
they  felt  so  disposed.  Servants  are  sub- 
ject to  precisely  the  same  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  as  govern  all  other  callings. 
A scant  supply  means  a deficiency  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  an  abun- 
dance means  exactly  the  reverse. 
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RELATIVE  OBLIGATIONS. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  employers  are 
under  no  obligation  to  their  servants  so 
long  as  they  pay  them  their  wages  when 
due.  On  the  other  band,  servants  are 
under  no  obligation  to  their  employers  if 
tbey  diligently  perform  their  allotted 
duties.  Paying  wages  for  labour  is  only 
an  exchange  of  commodities.  Money  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  labour  in  a 
condensed  form.  A mechanic  or  servant 
creates  his  own  money  by  his  labour,  but 
as  his  commodity  is  only  exchangeable 
in  a special  way,  he  sells  it  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  in  return  pays  in  condensed 
labour — i.e.,  money — a kind  of  labour  that 
is  generally  and  readily  accepted  in  pay- 
ment both  for  general  and  special  pur- 
poses. It  has  with  truth  been  said  that 
anyone  who  possesses  a thousand  pounds 
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bolds,  as  a reserve  power,  a thousand 
men’s  labour  for  a certain  length  of  time. 
Giving  board  and  lodging  is  only  another 
name  for  pay,  and  is  just  as  much  a ser- 
vant’s right  as  the  wages. 
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MARRIED  MEN-SERVANTS. 


In  times  gone  by  domestics  were  not 
only  in  name,  but  were  in  truth,  regarded 
as  inferior  members  of  the  family,  and 
servants  looked  upon  their  master's  house 
as  their  home ; but,  whether  for  better  or 
worse,  all  that  is  changed  now.  In  these 
days  domestics  are,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
more  regarded  as  part  of  the  family  than 
the  carpenter  or  plumber.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  many  cases  there  is  a tendency 
in  both  master  and  servant  to  regard 
one  another  more  as  mutual  enemies. 
Modern  servants  rarely  ever  enter  service 
with  the  view  of  remaining  in  it  only 
just  so  long  as  it  suits  their  convenience 
to  do  so.  The  result  of  this  is,  the 
more  steady  and  respectable  servants 
are,  the  sooner  they  obtain  their  object, 
and  thus  leave  service  just  at  the  very 
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time  they  are  getting  experienced  and 
staid.  This  cannot  be  helped  as  regards 
the  women,  but  it  could  be  easily  obvi- 
ated as  regards  the  men.  Married  men- 
servants  would  not  be  so  eager  to  in- 
vest in  lodging-houses,  tobacconist’s,  and 
greengrocery  businesses  if  they  were 
allowed  to  gratify  the  very  natural  desire 
of  beinsr  with  their  families  at  stated 
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times.  If  his  presence  is  not  required 
for  protection  or  other  purposes,  there 
can  be  no  earthly  reason  why  a married 
man  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  home 
to  his  family  when  his  daily  duties  were 
done.  If  this  privilege  was  granted, 
many  men-servants  would  settle  down 
more  steadily  to  their  duties,  and  there 
would  not  be,  as  now,  that  continual 
hankering  after  other  employment, — a 
result  that  would  be  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  master  and  servant. 

It  is  but  little  use  bemoaning  because 
servants  are  not  what  they  were  in  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers.  Of  course 
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they  are  not,  nor  are  masters  either. 
Besides,  it  would  be  a very  extraordinary 
thing  if  servants  were  the  only  class  un- 
touched by  the  great  changes  that  have 
passed  over  the  world  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  truth  is,  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  the  people  necessitate  a corre- 
sponding change  in  the  old  relations  of 
master  and  servant ; and  unless  this  fact 
is  recognized,  and  in  some  way  provided 
for,  servants  will  become  more  and  more 
scarce  every  day. 
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A SHORT  OUTLINE  OF  THE  LAW 
OF  MASTER  AND  DOMESTIC 
SERVANT. 


The  Hiking. 

It  is  now  customary  to  Lire  domestic 
servants  by  the  month,  but  in  point  of 
law,  if  no  time  is  expressed  or  implied, 
the  hiring  is  for  a year.  Unless  other- 
wise agreed,  domestics  are  bound  to  give 
up  the  whole  of  their  time  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  to  obey  all  lawful  orders. 

Employers  must  give  only  lawful  com- 
mands, but  it  rests  with  them  to  decide 
when  a domestic’s  services  are  required. 

Washing. 

As  far  as  can  be  made  out,  there  is  no 
decision  of  any  of  the  Courts  respectin 
washing ; it  is,  however,  a general  an 
well-known  rule  to  provide  women-ser- 
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vants  with  either  washing  or  washing- 
money.  In  case  of  litigation,  as  there  is 
no  other  guide,  the  decision  would  most 
likely  be  in  favour  of  the  established 
custom  ; but  in  order  to  prevent  disputes, 
it  is  better  to  have  a clear  understanding 
on  the  point  at  the  time  of  engagement, 
it  is  not  a genei’al  custom  to  provide 
men-servants  with  washing. 
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Wages. 

Domestic  servants  are  entitled  to  a 
fourth  part  of  their  yearly  wages  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter,  dating  from  the 
entry  upon  such  service.  The  wages 
must  be  paid  in  money,  not  in  goods. 

When  a servant  is  dismissed  for  gross 
misconduct,  or  on  other  justifiable  grounds, 
or  if  they  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
quarter  without  giving  or  receiving 
proper  warning,  they  forfeit  the  wages 
accruing  since  the  end  of  the  last  quarter, 
as  the  wages  are  not  due  until  the  end  of 
the  following  quarter. 
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If  a servant  leaves  in  the  middle  of  a 
quarter  by  mutual  consent,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  wages  accruing  since  the  end  of 
the  preceding  quarter  up  to  the  time  of 
leaving. 

A servant  wrongfully  dismissed  is  en- 
titled to  a month’s  wages  beyond  the  time 
of  leaving. 

Unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  servants  are  not  liable  for  break- 
ages, or  for  the  value  of  goods  lost  or 
damaged  by  their  carelessness  ; therefore, 
employers  are  not  entitled  to  deduct  the 
value  of  such  goods  from  the  wages  of 
their  servants. 

Wages  are  payable  during  sickness 
until  the  engagement  be  lawfully  discon- 
tinued. 


Recovery  of  Wages. 

County  Courts  are  well  adapted  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  employers 
and  their  servants,  and  for  the  recovery 
of  wages. 
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If  an  employer  becomes  bankrupt,  bis 
servants  have  an  advantage  over  other 
creditors,  as  they  may  recover  their  wages 
iu  full  for  a period  not  exceeding  four 
months,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds. 


Servants  under  Sixteen  taken  from 
the  Workhouse. 

The  Guardians  of  Unions  and  Over- 
seers of  Parishes  are  required  to  keep  a 
register  of  the  names  of  all  young  persons 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  taken  from 
the  Workhouse.  They  must  also  cause 
the  Relieving  Officer,  or  some  other  officer 
duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  to  visit 
such  young  person  at  least  twice  in  every 
year,  and  to  report  to  them  in  writing 
whether  he  has  found  any  reason  to 
believe  that  such  young  person  is  not 
supplied  with  necessary  food,  or  is 
subject  to  cruel  or  illegal  treatment  in 
any  respect. 
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Servants’  Liverv. 

Livery  supplied  to  a servant  belongs  to 
the  employer.  Where  it  was  agreed  that 
a servant  was  to  have  one  suit  of  clothes 
a year  in  addition  to  so  much  a year 
wasres,  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  en- 
titled  to  the  clothes  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  although  he  was  wrongfully  dis- 
missed. It  is  customary,  however,  for 
servants  to  retain  the  clothes  after  they 
have  served  the  time  for  which  they  were 
given.  In  order  to  prevent  disputes,  it 
is  better  to  stipulate  at  the  time  of  hiring 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  clothes. 

Medical  Attendance. 

Employers  are  not  liable  for  medical 
attendance  or  medicine  supplied  to  their 
servants,  unless  they  order  or  authorize 
the  sending  for  their  own  doctor. 

Servants  are  entitled,  when  necessary, 
to  be  supported  and  attended  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parish. 
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Determination  of  Hiring. 

The  contract  of  service  may  be  put  an 
end  to  at  any  time  by  giving  a month’s 
notice.  But  if  the  employer  put  an  end 
to  the  service  without  warning  or  just 
cause,  he  must  pay  a calendar  month’s 
wages  beyond  the  time  of  leaving;  but 
he  is  not  bound  to  pay  board  wages  or 
lodging  money.  A month’s  wages  with- 
out service  is  considered  equal  to  board 
and  lodging  with  service. 


Dismissal. 

Servants  may  be  summarily  dismissed 
for  wilful  disobedience,  for  grossly  im- 
moral conduct,  for  wilful  misappropria- 
tion of  their  employer’s  property,  or  for 
drunkenness. 

But  if  the  case  of  misconduct  cannot 
be  clearly  made  out,  it  is  more  prudent 
to  pay  the  month’s  wages,  otherwise  the 
employer  may  lay  himself  open  to  an 
action  for  wrongful  dismissal. 
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Characters. 

There  is  no  law  by  which  employers 
can  be  made  to  give  characters,  but  it 
thev  undertake  to  do  so  at  the  time  of 
hiring,  they  must  carry  out  the  agreement, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  cha- 
racter. 

Employers  need  be  under  no  fear  of 
giving1  even  bad  characters  if  they  only 
state  what  they  honestly  and  sincerely 
believe  to  be  true,  as  such  communications 
are  very  properly  treated  as  privileged. 
But  if  a master  wantonly  and  maliciously 
states  that  which  he  knows  to  be  untrue, 
an  action  will  lie  against  him  for  defama- 
tion of  character. 

Counterfeit  Characters  Punishable  by 
Fine  or  Imprisonment. 

It  is  enacted,  that  any  person  who  shall 
falsely  personate  any  master  or  mistress, 
or  the  executor,  administrator,  wife,  rela- 
tion, housekeeper,  steward,  agent,  or 
servant  of  any  such  master  or  mistress. 
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and  sliall,  either  personally  or  in  writing, 
give  any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited 
character  to  any  person  offering  himself 
or  herself  to  be  hired  as  a servant  into  the 
service  of  any  person  or  persons ; and 
that  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  pretend,  or  falsely  assert  in 
writing,  that  any  servant  has  been  hired 
or  retained  for  any  period  of  time  what- 
soever, or  in  any  station  or  capacity  other 
than  that  for  which  he,  she,  or  they  shall 
have  hired  or  retained  such  servant  in  his, 
her,  or  their  service  or  employment,  or 
for  the  service  of  any  other  person  or 
persons ; and  that  any  person  who  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  pretend,  or  falsely 
assert  in  writing,  that  any  servant  was 
discharged  or  left  his  or  her  or  their 
service  at  any  other  time  than  that  at 
which  he  or  she  was  discharged  or  actually 
left  such  service,  or  that  any  such  servant 
had  not  been  hired  or  employed  in  any  pre- 
vious service,  contrary  to  truth  ; and  that 
any  person  who  shall  offer  himself  or  her- 
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self  as  a servant,  asserting-  or  pretending 
that  he  or  she  hath  served  in  any  service 
in  which  such  servant  shall  not  actually 
have  served,  or  with  a false,  forged,  or 
counterfeit  certificate  of  his  or  her  cha- 
racter, or  shall  in  anywise  add  to  or  alter, 
efface  or  erase  any  word,  date,  matter,  or 
thing  contained  in  or  referred  to  in  any 
certificate  given  to  him  or  lier  by  his  oi- 
lier last  or  former  actual  master  or  mis- 
tress, or  by  any  person  or  persons  duly 
authorized  by  such,  master  or  mistress  to 
give  the  same  \ and  that  any  person, 
having  before  been  in  service,  who  shall, 
when  offering  to  hire  himself  or  herself 
as  a servant  in  any  service  whatsoever, 
falsely  and  wilfully  pretend  not  to  have 
been  hired  or  retained  in  any  previous 
service  as  a servant,  shall,  on  conviction 
before  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  and 
costs,  or  be  committed  to  prison. 
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The  Employer's  Liability  for  Necessary 
Food,  Lodging,  etc. 

It  is  enacted,  that  where  the  roaster  or 
mistress  of  any  person  shall  be  legally 
liable  to  provide  for  such  person,  as  a ser- 
vant, necessary  food,  clothing,  or  lodging, 
and  shall  wilfully,  and  without  lawful  ex- 
cuse, refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  the  same; 
or  where  the  master  or  mistress  of  any  such 
person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  as- 
sault such  person,  whereby  the  life  of  such 
person  shall  be  endangered,  or  the  health 
of  such  person  shall  have  been,  or  shall 
be  likely  to  be,  permanently  injured,  such 
master  or  mistress  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  and  being  convicted  there- 
of, shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three  years. 

Perquisites. 

It  is  now  a general  custom  to  allow 
servants  to  dispose  of  surplus  dripping, 
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kitchen  stuff,  etc.,  for  their  own  nse. 
This  practice  has  prevailed  so  long1,  that 
some  servants  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  these  things  belonged  to  them -by 
right ; but  in  this  they  are  mistaken.  If 
servants  dispose  of  dripping,  kitchen 
stuff,  food,  hay,  straw,  or  any  other  pro- 
perty of  their  employers,  without  their 
consent,  either  expressed  or  implied,  they 
may  be  indicted  for  stealing  or  embezzle- 
ment. 

Employers’  Liability  for  Acts  of  their 
Servants. 

Employei's  are  liable  for  injury  caused 
by  the  negligence  or  carelessness  of  their 
servants  when  such  servants  are  honestly 
endeavouring  to  execute  their  orders, 
either  expressed  or  implied.  But  em- 
ployers are  not  responsible  when  their 
servants  exceed  their  duty,  or  go  off  on 
a frolic  of  their  own  without  their  master’s 
knowledge  or  consent.  For  instance  : if 
any  employer  residing  in  Russell  Square 
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ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  his  carriage 
into  the  City,  and  in  doing  this,  he  drove 
round  by  the  Thames  Embankment  for 
his  own  pleasure,  the  master  would  not  be 
responsible  if  an  accident  happened  in 
the  interval. 


Embezzlement. 

If  an  employer  authorizes  his  servant 
to  order  goods  upon  credit,  he  is  bound 
to  see  them  paid  for,  even  if  the  servant 
obtains  more  goods  than  he  is  ordered  to 
do,  and  appropriates  the  difference  to  his 
own  use. 

So,  if  a master  gives  money  to  his 
servant  to  pay  for  goods,  and  the  servant 
embezzles  it,  the  employer  is  still  liable 
for  the  debt.  Although  the  servant  is  not 
liable  to  the  tradesman  in  such  cases,  he 
is  liable  to  his  master,  and  is  bound  to 
take  proper  care  of  all  property  entrusted 
to  him,  otherwise  he  will  be  liable  to  an 
action  at  law  ; but  if  a servant  is  feloni- 
ously robbed  of  goods,  he  is  not  liable. 
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Fires  Caused  by  Servants' 
Carelessness. 

Servants  should  take  great  precautions 
to  guard  against  accidents  by  fire,  as  they 
are  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  where 
fires  happen  through  their  carelessness. 

It  is  enacted,  that  if  any  servant  shall, 
through  negligence  or  carelessness,  fire, 
or  cause  to  be  fired,  any  dwelling-house 
or  out-liouse,  or  other  buildings,  and  be 
thereof  convicted,  on  oath  of  one  witness 
before  Justices,  such  servant  shall  forfeit 
£100,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
sufferers  by  such  fire,  and  in  case  of 
default,  be  committed  to  gaol  or  the 
House  of  Correction  for  eighteen  months, 
to  be  kept  to  hard  labour. 
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Way  to  Become  a Good  Rifle  Shot. 


By  HERBERT  P.  MILLER, 

ONE  OE  THE  “SIXTY.” 


Extract  f rom  the  Speech  of  Colonel  Steoai.i.  at  the  Distribution 
of  the  Prizes  to  the  37 Ih  Middlesex  It.  V.  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Maior. 

“The  best  shot  of  the  battalion  is  Mr.  H.  P.  Miller. 
Mr.  Miller  is  not  only  a good  shot,  but  he  is  a clever  writer. 
1 am  advised  by  those  who  thoroughly  understand  the  subject 
that  his  book,  ‘ A ,Guide  to  the  Queen’s  Sixty,’  is  by  far  the 
most  sensible  and  accurate  guide  to  the  art  and  science  of 
rifle-shooting  that  has  ever  been  published.” 


“The  book  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  be  the  means  of 
guiding  many  a shot  into  the  bull’s-eye.”— Lord  Elcho. 

“ Well  adapted  for  coaching  the  ambitious  rifle  shot  for  the 
higher  parts  of  the  rifle  range.” — Glasgow  News. 

“ An  excellent  guide  to  the  means  of  becoming  a good  rifle 
shot.  ” — Standard. 

“ This  little  manual  shows  the  way  to  become  a crack  shot 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.” — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

“The  most  complete  Shooting  Guide  that  has  yet  been 
devised.” — Volunteer  Service  Gazette. 

“ The  best  book  in  print  for  showing  the  young  rifleman  the 
way  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  rifle  range.” — Morning 
Advertiser. 
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